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SHE SEARCH FOR THE POCKET-BOOK. 


THE MORTONS OF MORTON HALL. 


CHAPTER XVII.—MR. ASTON DISCOVERS THAT HE HAS BEEN 
PLUNDERED OF A LARGE AMOUNT OF MONEY. 


Mr. Aston’s recovery was slow and painful. During 
the early period of his illness he had lain in an utterly 
passive condition, seeming to recognise nothing that 
was passing around him, and apparently perfectly 
oblivious of the past, making neither sign nor motion, 
and silent save when he gave utterance to a low moan 
of pain. 

Gradually, however, he recovered the use of his 
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faculties, and then his improvement became more rapid, 
until—about a month after Henry Talbot had sailed for 
America—he was able to sit up and receive the visits 
and congratulations of his friends. 

Among his earliest visitors were Miss Wardour and 
Mary Talbot; and Mary seized the opportunity to explain 
the cause of her brother’s apparently unfeeling conduct 
and abrupt departure from St. David. 

“ Doctor Pendriggen has already told me the circum- 
stances, my dear young lady,” replied Mr. Aston. “ The 
poor boy had no alternative, and by all accounts he did 
me the greatest service he could render, by hastening 
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back to the village and sending a message to the 
doctor.” 

“My brother regretted very sorely ‘the smecessity.of 
leaving you,” returned Mary, rejoiced to find:her exenses 
so wellrreceived; “and /I am sure,” she went.on, “he 
would have gone away much better satisfied 4f he ceuld 
haye seen you during his second visit tothe-village.” 

“ Henry could not have been more pleased to see me 
than I should have been to see him,” continued 
Mr. Aston. “I wanted very much to explain certain 
matters to him before he sailed for America, and it was 
with that object in view that I asked him to walk with 
me the last time we met. I must make you my con- 
fidante, now—-that is, as soon as I grow a little stronger, 
and you must explain by letter to your brother.” 

Miss Wardour and Mary came away, the latter glad 
that the explanation which she had dreaded had been 
taken in such good part, and the next day Mr. Sharpe 
called at the cottage on his way to the village. The 
curate found Doctor Pendriggen seated with his patient, 
and, after a few words of greeting sand congratulation, 
the conversation turnedsupon the surprise and alarm 
with which the intélligence of Mr. Aston’s. sudden and 
serious attack of illness had been received. 

“By the -way,»observed:the invalid, “I must not 
forget to reward'the:good féllows whobrought:me home 
so carefully——” 

“ They loskforno reward,’treplied the doctor. “¢1 
am a Cornishman: myself, and-I must. say,.on behalfof 
the Cornish =fishermen, that they arexalways ready.to 
perform»argenerous action, even.at great riskito them- 
selves, ewithout «a thought ofsrecompense beyond the 
approvalof their own conscienees. -vAs to the mere act 
of conveying:.a sick gentlemansto his lodgings,it was 
but .anveact of common humanity that any strangers 
would ‘have willingly »performed. Besides, Tapley 
tells methe-men refused toxaccept. a guinea that young 
Talbot would have forcedawpon them.” 

“ Did:they? ‘I am uéfaid that Henry, poor boy, 
had but few guineas for:dsiscown needs when he left us. 
However,;*whether he rewarded them or no, there is no 
reason-why F-should forget:toreward the poor fellows, 
whose humanity probably saved :my life. Mr. Sharpe 
(addressing ‘himself to the curate), I shall trust to you 
to become my:.almoner on thisseccasion. Will you oblige 
me by presenting these men—Tapley will tell you their 
names—with.aifive:pound Bahk of England note, to be 
shared equally between them ?” 

Mr. Sharpe:expresséd.his readiness to oblige, though 
both he and thesdoctor protested egaimst what they 
regarded as too profuse liberality. 

Mr. Aston, however, would:nof ‘isten to them. 

“T will give-you the-money while” I:thiisk fit?” he 
went on, and, addressing the nurse, who was waiting in 
the room, he directed her to bring him the pocket-book 
she would find in the breast-pocket of his great-coat. 

“The coat is in the wardrobe, I suppose,” he added, 
perceiving the woman to hesitate. 

“I suspect,” interposed Doctor Pendriggen, who 
remarked that the woman still hesitated, “that nurse 
must apply to me for the key of the wardrobe, Mr. 
Aston. In the confusion that occurred when you were 
brought home in a state of unconsciousness, Mr. Sin- 
clair, who had come down from the Rectory, suggested 
that it would be advisable to lock up all your effects, 
since there were so many strangers about. So, as soon 
as the fishermen had undressed and put you to bed, 
with the assistance of your man Thomas, the rector and 
I put all your clothes into the wardrobe—we did not 
know what valuables your pockets might contain—locked 
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them up, and locked all your drawers likewise, except 
one, which we found to contain linen, and other neces- 
asary articles :that» you might wequire,and at Mr. Sin. 
clair’s request I took»possession of the:keys. 

““ Here they aré,” he»went on, laughingly, arid draw- 
ing a bunch of keys from:his pocket and handing them 
to.the.invalid. ~ Henceforward I resign my trust.” 

“1’m sure I’m greatly obliged, both to you and Mr, 
Sinclair, for your thoughtfulness,” replied Mr. Aston, and, 
selecting one of the keys from the bunch, he pointed 
it out to the nurse, saying— 

“This unlocks the wardrobe. The pocket-book you 
will find in the breast-pocket of the thick great-coat.” 

The woman unlocked the wardrobe, and searched for 
some time unavailingly. At length she declared she 
could find nothing in any of the pockets. 

“‘ Stupid woman !” exclaimed the invalid, giving vent 
to his natural irascibility; “bring the coat here. 
Yes; that’s it,” as she held up a coat for her master to 
see. 

“ Theer bean’t nowt i’ th’ pockets, sur,” muttered the 
woman. 

Mr. Aston searched the pockets himself equally in 
vain, and then, looking up with a blank air of amaze- 
ment, he said— 

“Tt is not here; and yet I am positive—quite positive 
—that it was in the breast-pocket of my coat when I 
ewas taken ill. I have a particular reason to know. I 
felt it, and was about to draw it forth not five minutes 
before I became unconscious.” 

“Are you sure it did not drop out ?” inquired Doctor 
Pendriggen. 

“* Quite sure. It couldmot have'dropped out. Don’t 
you perceive that the pocket is inside the coat, and that 
atdsuttons securely ? I feltait from the outside.” 

“Th’ pocket weer buttonédtoight oop when:aw weht 
to th’ wardrobe just now,” putin thenurse. “‘fAw'da 
mort o’ pains to get it-undoné.” 

“Then the pocket-bookizhas beemevidently abstracted 
by-some person,waidithe pocket subsequently buttoned 
up,”’said Mr.sAston. ““ Where iseamy.gold wateh ?” he 
inquired ofitheummrse. 

“'Thewatehand»seals andsaazgoldpendil-ease. are in 
the uppermostidrawer 6fthd bmreau,” said! Doctor Pend- 
riggen,easweruy for thewaman; and, takimg the bunch 
of :keysifromiher, hoewentéo theadrawersaridy:produced 
the artieles in»question. 

“ Asid-now: bithink .ofiiit Mr. Aston; the-went on, “1 
do. not believe that thexpocket+boek yeu speak of was in 
your coat-pocket when tithezgarment wasrremoved from 
yoursperson. SBdth Mr SRinelairesid-mysélf. passed our 
»handsvover:the:severabgarments, and took everything of 
any bulk from the poekets—some of which we felt— 
that -we might lock the things up inthe drawers for 
greater security. That was how we came to find your 
watch and pencil-case, and I think, had the pocket-book 
been in the coat-pocket, we should have felt that, and 
removed it. However, if it had been in the coat-pocket 
then, it would have remained there, unless some person 
possessed a duplicate key of your wardrobe, which 1s 
not probable.” 

“ Better search the pockets of all the garments in the 
wardrobe,” suggested the curate. : 

“It will be useless,” replied the invalid. “ As it 18 
not in the great-coat pocket, I am sure it is in no other 
one.” 

The search, however, was made, and made in vain. 

* Gentlemen,” said Mr. Aston, “the pocket-book must 
have been stolen from me by some one of the fishermen 





who brought me home.” 
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“TI hope it did not.contain any large amount of 
money,” said Mr. Sharpe. 

“Tt contained,” continued Mr. Aston, “ four Bank of 
England notes for fifty pounds each, which I had directed 
my banker to transmit me from London only a day or 
two before I was seized with illness. Besides the four 
fifty pound notes there were three or four notes of lesser 
value—one ten, and two five pound notes, I believe, and 
three or four guineas. In addition to the money were 
several letters and papers of great consequence to me, 
and a trinket which I have retained in my possession 
from my boyhood, through good and evil fortune; and, 
much as I regret the loss of the money, I regret still 
more the loss of the trinket and the papers—though 
two hundred pounds and more is no trifling sum to be 
robbed of.” 

“Do you know the numbers of the notes?” inquired 
Doctor Peudriggen. 

“I do not,” replied the invalid. ‘“ Perhaps my banker 
may. The notes were quite new and crisp. As I have 
said, I had sent for them for a special purpose, which 
was frustrated by my unfortunate illness. The trinket I 
speak of was a locket of massive gold, which contained 
a portrait painted on ivory, of my only sister (deceased), 
taken when she was achild. The case was engraved 
with my family arms—the crest a shield, quartered with 
two daggers and two stars, and surmounted by a griffin 
—the motto in a scroll beneath: ‘ Aut viam inweniam, 
aut faciam. I should recognise the trinket at a 
moment’s glance.” 

“It may have been sold to some pawnbroker or 
jeweller in one of the neighbouring towns,” suggested 
the curate. 

“A thief would not be so rash as to sell such an 
article to any person in the vicinity of the village,” said 
the doctor; “though it has, very likely, been thrown 
into the melting-pot before this.” 

“ At all events, I would not have parted with it for a 
hundred pounds—not for any amount of money, in fact, 
unless I had been reduced to sore distress,” continued 
Mr. Aston. The papers, too, though useless to others, 
were of value in my eyes. However, there can be no 
question but that the pocket-book and its contents are 
gone—gone long enough to preclude all hope of their 
recovery. I may never know who has plundered me 
so shamefully.” 

“Are you quite sure, my dear sir, that there is no 
mistake P” inquired Doctor Pendriggen. “I can scarcely 
believe that any of our coast-fishermen would be guilty 
of such a theft, under any circumstances. Are you sure 
that you have not put it away in some secret hiding- 
place, and forgotten that you did so ?” 

“Twill very soon satisfy you on that point,” replied 
Mr. Aston, sharply, feeling somewhat angry at the 
doctor’s incredulity. 

He touched the bell-pull, which hung within his reach, 
and the old housekeeper Margery presently made her 
appearance. 

“ Margery,” he said, “do you recollect the morning 
on which I was brought home ill from the beach ?” 

" Kes, sure, sur. Aw shauna’ easy forget yon 
mornin’.” 

“For what did Isend you up stairs just as I was 
gomg out P” 

The housekeeper thought for a few moments, and 
then replied— 

“Aw mind nowt, but thought ’ee sent me oop stiidirs 
to bring ’ee down t’ pocket-buke ’at laid on dressin- 
table, i’ bed-room.” ] 

“You brought it to me as I stood at the door ?” 
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“’Ees, sur, an’ tha’ bade me put un i’ thy pocket, an’ 
button t’ pocket ower’t.” 

“You are sure of that ?” 

‘“‘ Sartin sure, sur. Aw canna forget, ’cause tha tell’d 
me to ha’ dinner at fower for thysen and Master Talbot, 
an’ said as Miss Talbot ’ud be oop to spend t’ evening. 
Aw gotten dinner a’ ready, an’ ’tweer spiled’eause o’ thy 
illness.” 

“ That will do, Margery. 

“The woman’s a better witness even than I thought 
she would prove,” the invalid continued. “I feared I 
should have to refresh her memory. Now, doctor,.are 
you satisfied that the pocket-book is lost ?” 

“My dear sir,” replied the doctor, “ I did not doubt 
that the pocket-book was lost, though I did think you 
yourself had probably lost or mislaid it. I cannot now 
doubt that it has been stolen. 

“It isa very unpleasant affair,” the doctor presently 
went on. “It attaches a stigma to the whole body of 
the fishermen. However, late as the discovery of the 
theft has been made, we must set to work at once to find 
out who was the thief, or whether there were more than 
one concerned in the matter.” 

“Too late, I’m afraid,” said Mr. Aston. 

“T think not. Good opinion as I have of the honesty 
of the fishermen generally, I don’t see who else can 
have stolen the pocket-book. I think it more than 
probable, whoever stole the property, that it is still in his 
or their possession. I very much doubt whether there 
is one among the villagers who would know the value 
of a fifty-pound note; or, if its value were known, I 
believe the thief or thieves would be afraid, and even 
unable, to change a note of that amount. The smaller 
notes, and the gold, may have been spent ; but I believe 
that if any of our people hold your fifty pound notes, 
they are very likely to keep them for months—perhaps 
years—until they fancy the affair is entirely forgotten ; 
and thus, perhaps, a new fishing-boat may be purchased 
with the money. It is a disagreeable thing to say, but 
I suspect that the money was. stolen in the belief that 
you would not recover from your sudden attack of illness. 
The thief, in that case, would wait quietly for your death 
before he tried to get rid of the notes, and, as he must 
soon have heard that you were in a fair way to re- 
cover, he would still hold on to them, fearful of detec- 
tion, if it were to become known that he was possessed 
of so much money.” 

Mr. Sharpe was of the same opinion as the doctor. 

“T don’t think,” he said, “that any of our people have 
been absent from the village during your illness, even 
fora day. If they have, Jemmy Tapley has known of 
their absence, and we shall learn the truth from him, 


-so far as he knows it, at all events.” 


“T see no other plan than to cause the arrest of 
the party who brought you home from the beach— 
on suspicion—and to submit them to a close questioning 
and cross-questioning,” continued the doctor. 

Mr. Aston had sat silent, in deep thought, for some 
moments. 

“No, doctor,” he now said; “I will not consent to 
the arrest of these men. I-would rather’ lose all that 
the pocket-book contained, twice over, than subject the 
innocent to suspicion. I have no doubt that one or 
more of the party stole the property, but I:do not'be- 
lieve that all were concerned in the theft; and, if the 
innocent are arrested on suspicion, the suspicion will 
probably attach itself to them for life, though their inno- 
cence be made ever so clearly manifest. Still, I should 
certainly like to recover my property, or, at all events, 
the locket, and one of the papers I have spoken 
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of. Would you trust to old Tapley’s secrecy, gentle- 
men P” 

“If Jemmy Tapley were to promise to keep a secret, 
nothing could induce him to break his promise,” replied 
Doctor Pendriggen. 

“Then,” continued Mr. Aston, “ will you request the 
old man to attend at the cottage to-morrow? We will 
tell him what has occurred, and ask him to watch 
whether any of the fishermen, or their wives, appear 
to be spending more money than usual with them. If 
he discover that such is the case with any one or 
more among them, let him make known the discovery, 
and then we can consult as to our future action in the 
matter.” 

After some further conversation on the subject, it 
was arranged that the curate should see Jemmy Tapley, 
and request the old seaman to call at the cottage at 
a certain hour on the next day, and meanwhile that 
none others—with the exception of Mr. Sinclaiz— 
should be admitted to the knowledge that the theft 
had occurred and had been. discovered. 

The nurse had been sent out of the room after she 
had failed to find the pocket-book, and she and the 
housekeeper were subsequently informed that their 
master had recollected how he had lost the pocket-book 
in question. Neither of the women had any idea of the 
value of the contents of the book; therefore they did not 
appear to attach any great importance to the fact that 
it had been, as they were led to suppose, temporarily 
mislaid. 

The doctor and the curate left the cottage together, 
both exceedingly annoyed at the idea that such an 
unpleasant affair had occurred in the village. 

The doctor was especially annoyed at the thought that 
he had interfered in any way with the effects of his 
patient. Not that he supposed Mr. Aston would attach 
any blame to him. Still, as he observed to the curate, 
he would rather the watch and seals, and the garments 
the invalid had worn that day, had been lost, as well as 
the pocket-book, than that he, under the circumstances, 
had taken possession of the keys of the wardrobe and 
bureau. 

Mr. Sinclair accompanied the curate and Doctor Pen- 
driggen to the cottage on the following day, when, of 
course, the robbery was the chief topic of conversation ; 
but to the astonishment of his friends, Mr. Aston, though 
evidently vexed at the serious loss he had sustained, 
appeared to think less of the matter than they. He 
believed, in fact, that too long a period had elapsed 
since the property was stolen to leave much hope of its 
recovery, and had made up his mind to submit quietly 
to his loss. 

At the appointed hour Jemmy Tapley made his ap- 
pearance, and was made acquainted with the circum- 
stances attending the theft. 

The old sailor, however, listened indignantly to the 
supposition that the fishermen had stolen the property. 
He could hardly be brought to believe that the pocket- 
book had been lost in the way that was asserted by Mr. 
Aston; and when so positively assured that such was 
the case that he could not deny it without charging his 
informant with falsehood, he said vehemently— 

“If ’t had been a package o’ ’bacca, or a keg o’ rum, 
or sich-like, or anything o’ greater wally from a wrack, 
as had been fairly cast ashore by t’ sea, aw shouldn’t ha’ 
been so tuk aback as aw be now; tho’, as his reverence 
do say, that bean’t ersackly honest. It bean’t no easy 
matter to make folks b’lieve as what their feythers and 
gran’thers ha’ done afore ’em arn’t right and proper. 
But for to say as chaps as gets theer livin’ on saut-wather 
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—tho’’em bean’t ersackly sailors out an’ out—’ud go for 
to do sich a scurvy trick as to rob a sick genelman 0’ 
his money! Theer, now. Aw can’t b’lieve it unless it 
be clear proved ag’in ’em.” 

The old man could hardly be persuaded to take any 
part in the endeavour to discover the thief or thieves, 
The very name of an informer or a spy was odious to 
him. 

Doctor Pendriggen and Mr. Sinclair, however, were 
so anxious that the guilt should—for the sake of the 
rest of the inhabitants of the parish—be brought home 
to him or those who had brought discredit upon their 
fellows, that Jemmy Tapley finally consented—not, as 
he averred, to play the part of a spy, but to do his best 
to discover the real thief, that he might prove to them 
all, as he was certain he would be able to prove, that the 
fishermen were unjustly accused. 

* * * * * - 

Time passed away. Mr. Aston was once more able 
to walk abroad, and was almost restored to his former 
condition of health and strength; yet nothing had been 
heard of the lost property, nor had anything transpired 
to direct suspicion towards any person in the village: 
The poor fishermen, who had been suspected in the first 
instance, had been narrowly watched, and were found to 
labour as steadily as ever at their arduous calling, while 
none among them appeared to be any richer than they 
were before. 

Doctor Pendriggen, Mr. Sinclair, and Mr. Sharpe, 
who, besides Jemmy Tapley, were the only persons who 
had been admitted to the secret of the robbery, though 
they had no doubt that the pocket-book had been really 
lost or stolen, had come to the conclusion—despite 
Mr. Aston’s assertions, corroborated as they had been 
by old Margery—that it had been lost previous to the 
day on which he had been so suddenly struck down with 
illness. 

They knew that on the previous day he had visited 
Falmouth, whither, to gratify some whim that no one 
could understand, he always went on the arrival of the 
American mail, that he might receive his letters himself 
from the postmaster, instead of allowing them to be 
brought to the village by the letter-carrier; and it was 
their firm conviction that the pocket-book had been lost 
or stolen on that occasion. 

During his late illness his mind had wandered, and 
his memory as well as his other faculties had been 
impaired, and they thought it very probable that he had 
been mistaken in his belief that he had placed the book 
in his pocket at the time when he fancied he had so 
done; while, as regarded old Margery, she had been so 
terrified at her master’s sudden illness—had been s0 
“‘ dazed,” as she expressed herself—that she might easily 
have been mistaken as well as he. 

However, unless the subject was spoken of in his 
hearing, Mr. Aston never made any allusion to his loss; 
he never even once questioned Jemmy Tapley relative 
to the success or ill-success of the old seaman’s re 
searches, and in fact seemed to be annoyed or irri- 
tated when any of his friends recurred to the matter, 98 
though it were his wish to banish it from his memory. 

He occupied his time in visiting his friends, and 
during his long walks about and around the village, 
making more intimate acquaintanceship with the people. 
He appeared to take great interest in the schools, and 
in the various measures employed by the rector to 
improve the condition and increase the comfort and 
happiness of his humble parishioners, and he not only 
gave his advice and personal assistance to these 
various projects, but was also liberal with his purse 
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when money was required. Thus Mr. Sinclair, who had 
hitherto borne all the expense of his various projects and 
improvements out of his own purse, found, in the new 
tenant of Cliff Cottage, a useful and able coadjutor. 

Mr. Aston likewise continued to take a kindly 
interest in the young governess, Mary Talbot, though, 
somewhat to Mary’s astonishment, he now rarely spoke 
of her brother, to whom, on the occasion of the young 
man’s first visit to St. David, he had shown such 
marked kindness. She attributed this reticence on his 
part to some lingering resentment at the abrupt manner 
in whick Henry had left him to the care of a party of 
fishermen, when he was suddenly seized with illness, 
though he had expressed himself perfectly satisfied with 
her explanation of her brother’s apparently unfeeling 
behaviour, and had said that the young man had done 
him the better service by hastening to the village and 
sending a messenger to Doctor Pendriggen. She often 
wondered, too, what it was that Mr. Aston’s sudden 
ilmess had prevented him from communicating to 
Henry; for though he had promised to make communi- 
cation through her, he had never again alluded to the 
subject. 

Here, for the present, I leave the parish of St. 
David and its inhabitants, while I turn for awhile to 
widely different scenes, and to other persons connected 
with this history. 





PEEPS THROUGH LOOPHOLES AT MEN, 
MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. 
BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 
** Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd.’” 
j CowrEr. 


Ill.—THE WHITE SLAVES OF MODERN ARCADIA. 


was very pleasant 
for me, lately, to 
bereminded by my 
morning news- 
paper that the 
i)“ Agricultural 
2/.Gang Act” had 






tion. Many read- 
Wao ers of the papers, 
zvespecially in 
© towns, would pass 
‘= # this announcement 
P FX with little notice. 
But to those who 
know the real state 
<. Of England it pro- 
claims a mighty 
—_ change. It not 
only proclaimed freedom to thousands of little English 
children in certain rural districts, but also ordained 
the establishment of due decency in various agricul- 
tural labours. On New Year's Day in the present 
year this Act came into operation. It was among the 
last of those passed by Parliament in the previous 
year (August 15th, 1867, was its date), and will very 
greatly affect the social condition of a large proportion 
ofthe rural population in six English counties. These 
are the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincolnshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, and Nottingham- 
shire, with portions of Bedfordshire, Northampton- 
Shire, and Rutland, forming a district of seven 
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hundred thousand acres of the richest land in Eng- 
land. And it is this Eastern district, which has 
maintained a system which is as near to slave-driving as 
one pea is to another, and which is not handed down to 
us through the dark ages as a relic of villeinage, or even 
of that slavery which preceded villeinage in this country, 
but which is the growth of the present century of 
boasted enlightenment. For the agricultural gang 
system, to which my newspaper intelligence referred, is 
nowhere older than sixty years, and in many places is 
only half that age; and yet, it was not till 1843 that 
Parliament made an attempt to deal with the subject, 
and then, upon failing, allowed it to slumber for four- 
and-twenty years, while the system!was daily taking 
deeper root and extending its noxious influence over a 
wider area. 

But the Parliament of 1867 took the matter vigor- 
ously in hand. The debates in the House of Commons, 
on February 26th and March Ist, were succeeded, in 
three weeks’ time, by the production of the careful and 
elaborate report of the Commissioners who had been 
appointed to inquire into the working of the “ public” 
agricultural gangs—as distinct from the far more nume- 
rous “ private” gangs which at this present time are 
being investigated by the Commissioners. This report, 
and the subsequent debates upon it, led, on August 15th, 
to the passing of the Act for the regulation of agri- 
cultural gangs, which took effect on January Ist, 1868. 
This Act, besides providing for the licensing of gang- 
masters in a way that should insure for the future a 
more respectable class of people being appointed to the 
office, abolishes the abominable evil of the “mixed 
gang,” by enacting that no females shall be employed in 
the same gangs with males, or under a male gangmaster, 
unless a female licensed to act as “ gangmaster” is also 
present with the gang. And another important step 
made by this Act is to snatch little children from the 
gangmaster, and thus to confer freedom on many hun- 
dreds of white slaves in modern Arcadia. For it enacts 
that no child under the age of eight years is to be 
employed in a gang; and to estimate the value of this, 
it must be borne in mind that six is a very common age 
at which to be at work in a gang, and that one of the 
commissioners (Mr. White) mentioned the case of a girl 
of four years being thus employed. Such children, 
then, are now freed from that cruel bondage to which 
they were condemned, not only physically but morally. 
The same strong arm of the law that dragged them out 
of the dismal depths of the coal-mine, and protected 
them in the factory, and is only withheld, it is to be 
hoped, for a short season from equally protecting them 
in the brickyard, has now taken the little white slave 
from the power of the English slave-driver. For this 
gang-work is really slave-driving, call it by what other 
name we may; and one woman, whose evidence is 
printed in the Blue-book (p. 92), and who had herself 
worked in a gang, bore this emphatic testimony: “ I call it 
no better than negro-driving or slavery, and can’t think 
it anything better. If a person came from a foreign 
country he would think the same.” 

This Act, I may remark, is to be accepted as an in- 
stalment of the full measure that will doubtless be 
passed when the inquiry into private gangs has been 
completed, with its cognate subjects of the educational 
and domiciliary condition of the people. The Agri- 
cultural Employment Commission has issued a paper 
of questions, which, if carefully and correctly answered, 
will prove of the utmost value in influencing legislation 
on this all-important subject. 
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That such “white slaves” existed in England was a fact 
scarcely known out of the Fen districts of our eastern 
counties; and even when made known was scarcely 
credited, or deemed to be greatly exaggerated, until the 
very full and exact report of the commissioners esta- 
blished the fact beyond dispute. It is unnecessary to 
say more of that report in this place, or to describe the 
composition and occupations of an agricultural gang, and 
the many evils and abuses which the system naturally 
engenders, because this has already been done by a com- 
petent pen in previous pages of this journal.* I therefore 
restrict myself to. taking up the thread of the narrative 
where it was dropped, and can now congratulate the little 
white slaves of modern Arcadia, that the legislature has 
interfered in their behalf; that, even now, wise heads 
and warm hearts are labouring for them; and that, in- 
stead of being dragged up, as has hitherto been their 
lot, they will be properly brought up and duly educated. 
Their case is peculiar; and, happily, it is also peculiar 
to one district in England. The English Fen-men were 
always regarded as a peculiar people; so much so, that 
the old monkish chroniclers gravely spoke of them as 
being made differently from other men, having yellow 
bellies and web feet, and therefore specially adapted to 
fill that amphibious station in life to which they had been 
called. It was of these Fen-men, or Girvii, that the 
learned Camden said, “ They are a sort of people (much 
like the place) of rugged, uncivilized tempers, envying 
others whom they term Upland-men, and usually walking 
aloft on a sort of stilts’—just as the peasants of Les 
Landes do over their sandy flats. It was probably from 
this practice that the alliterative nick-name of “Cam- 
bridgeshire camels” was given to the Fen-men, the other 
epithet, “Fen slodgers,” being distributed over a wider 
area. Just as the Sussex girls were said to obtain their 
long limbs from their early exercise of pulling their feet 
out of the stiff mud in the notorious boghole described 
as “the Sussex bit of road,” so these Fen-men, in ac- 
commodating themselves to the exigencies of their posi- 
tion, would appear to have developed to the stilt condi- 
tion, in anticipation of the Darwinian theory. Any way, 
they were a peculiar people. It would be interesting to 
tell what the perseveringly-practical Romans did for 
them in making, through their quaking territory, 
drains and solid roads, such as the Ermyn-street and 
Carr-dyke—traces of which remain to this very day—and 
furthermore helping them in “ banking” the fens. It 
would be interesting to describe these ancient fen works, 
and to tell what was achieved in later times by the for- 
mation and sustentation of the great “ Bedford Level” 
by Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, the Dutchman, and his 
successors Westerdyck, Dodson, Scotton, Kinderley, 
Rennie, Walker, and others. Then there was the drain- 
age (in 1850-1) ofthe largest southern English lake, Whit- 
tlesea-mere, on which Canute and his children were so 
nearly shipwrecked, and its conversion, with all its adja- 
cent waters, swamps, and rough fen into rich corn-fields 
and pastures, from which the tall chimney of Easton and 
Amos’s centrifugal pump rises like a triumphant column. 
It would be interesting also to narrate the more recent 
triumphs of Mr. Hawkshaw and his fellow engineers in 
preventing those fat fen pastures from being reclaimed by 
the sea, in “the Middle Level Deluge” of May, 1862. 
Despite these successive victories of enterprise and 
science, the Fen-men of the nineteenth century were still 
to be regarded as a peculiar people, who inhabited a 
peculiar district, and cultivated it in a peculiar way; and 
this way was by means of the gang system. 





* See “The Leisure Hour,” June 29, 1867, p. 413, for ‘* Rural Labour. 
Gangs,”’ in which article the Blue+bhook of 150 folio pages is condensed. 
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The Bishop of Ely, in his primary charge in 1865, 
especially directed the attention of the clergy and laity 
to the evils resulting from the maintenance of the 
system; and it is to the clergy and laity of his 
diocese that the commissioners were chiefly indebted 
for the great mass of testimony with which their 
report was weighted, and for the flood of light 
that has now been thrown on this dark subject. The 
unanimity of testimony was indeed striking. Even the 
class which supported the existence of the gang system: 
could say but little in its favour; though even to ita 
few conservative rock-limpets are found to cling, with 
a tenacity worthy of a better cause. For example, 
the only professed representative of the tenant-farmers 
of England in the House of Commons—although he 
admitted that much of the Blue-book evidence was 
correct—denounced, at a meeting of the Chamber of 
Agriculture, held at Norwich, October 12th, 1867, the 
talk about Fen gangs as “ sentimental twaddle”’—as.- 
serted that the sexes could not be separated in field- 
labour, and also stated that “ if there was a girl who was 
good for nothing, she was the girl who went to field- 
work :” which was a very significant fact, that went far 
to prove the necessity for the abolition of the employ- 
ment of girls in gang-work, which the speaker was adyo- 
cating. Of course he denounced compulsory education; 
as also did a Mr. Smith, who, when speaking on 
this subject at the Shropshire Chamber of Agriculture, 
December, 1867, said that farmers did not want their 
labourers and ploughboys taught to read and write, for 
they did very well as they were; and, if they were sent 
to school, they might have them turning round on their 
masters, like trade unionists or Manchester Fenians—a 
sentiment that was lustily cheered by an audience of up- 
wards of 300 farmers, who, we may hope, are not the 
representatives of the agricultural mind. Cowper, in 
his humorous verses on “ Tithing-time,” asks— 

**O why are farmers made so coarse ?’” 


and he might have made the adjective somewhat stronger, 
if the gang-system had existed in his day. It-weuld 
have afforded him a fresh theme in his vigorous dénunr 
ciations of slavery, to know that there existed invhis owm 
country, and even in many of the scenes through which 
his well-loved Ouse, 

“ Slow winding through adevel plain 

Of spacious meadsj-with cattle.sprinkled.o’ er; 

Conducts the eye along hissimmous course,» 

Delighted.” (The Task, Book I.)—- 
that there existed in those spacious meads a system 
which supported white slayessforrno other reason than 
because it ministered to thesmoney-getting: means ofthe 
unscrupulous seeker after wealthi. We can well imagine 
how the Christian poet wouldshave lashed the supporters 
of the gang system, or held them up to scorn with’ that 
biting irony with which he depicted the-highly-respect> 
able individual who owned he-was““shocked at the pur- 
chase of slaves,” and greatly pitied them for what they 
suffered, but was compelled to be “ mum” on the subject, 
because of the sugar, rum, tea, and coffee that their 
labours procured for him, and also because he went 
“snacks” in the riches obtained “ by purchasing blacks.” 
And so with the farmer whose field has been quickly 
and cheaply cleared of its twitch by the nimble fingers 
of the little white slaves, goaded to rapid work by the 
whip or stick of their gang-master. Although the: 


farmer, who may be an affectionate father and a respect- 
able man, may not altogether approve the gang-system 
as a whole, yet-he is content to do as his neighbours do, 
and to follow the custom of the country; and thus, like 
Cowper’s youngster at school— 
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“ He blamed and protested, but join’d in the plan; 
He shared in the plunder, but pitied the man.” 

But, now that legislation is holding forth its powerful 
shield for the protection of our little white slaves, we 
may say, as Cowper said elsewhere with regard to slaves, 
that Britannia, from this time, ‘‘ resolves to have none of 
her own.” For the present, however, we must bear in 
mind that the gang-system is only crippled, and not 
crushed. There are things that still stand between it and 
extinction—the law of settlement; the migration of the 
male population ; the facility of procuring from “ open” 
parishes persons who can perform the lighter labours of 
a farm; and, above all, the lack of cottage accommodation 
in the sparsely-populated Fen districts. Two thousand 
cottages are needed ; and, as they cannot be raised in a 
day, a temporising policy is forced upon us for the next 
few years. 

This increase of cottage accommodation for farm- 
labourers, which would strike at the very-root of the 
gang system, is precisely the method recommended some 
five-and-twenty years ago by the Highland Society, for 
an analogous evil in certain Scotch counties—the bothy 
and the bondager system. ‘These bondagers, who are 
found in north Northumberland, in Roxburghshire, 
Berwickshire, and other southern counties of Scotland, 
are great strapping girls, who are hired and “ bound” 
by the twelvemonth to the labourer or “ hind,” who, in 
fulfilment of the “conditions” or mutual agreement 
between himself and his employer, is compelled to 
supply such a bondager, and to give her board and 
lodging for a twelvemonth, the lodging usually being a 
shelf in that filthy cupboard known as a “ box-bed,” 
which takes up the one side of his one-roomed cottage. 
The obvious evils of such a system, fostered and aug- 
mented by the fact of the bondagers being, in the majority 
of cases, young unmarried women, were parallelled in 
the mixed gangs, which by law were abolished last 
New Year’s Day. And the bondagers, too, are essentially 
white slaves, quite as much so as are the members of a 
Fen gang during the time they are subject to the control 
of their gangmaster; so that, in the Lowlands of Scot- 
land, and in the low lands of eastern England, we meet 
with the white slaves of modern Arcadia. ° 

There are other great social revolutions affecting the 
population of towns, such as the New Factory Regulation 
Acts, which may afterwards be considered. But at 
present we confine our view to what most concerns the 
rural districts. This Act.on agricultural employment, 
even as it now stands, is the most important law for 
eastern England, passed for the last forty years. But 
the commissioners are engaged in further inquiries, 
directed to education and house accommodation; and 
the whole will undoubtedly be of higher importance 
than:any inquiry during the present century. 





THE MIDNIGHT SKY AT LONDON. 
Marcu. 
BY EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.A.S., ROYAL OBSERVATORY. 
A sriz¥ explanation of the seasonal changes in the po- 
sitions of the fixed stars with respect to the meridian or 
horizon at any stated hour, will probably be acceptable 
to some of our readers. Before describing, therefore, 
the appearance of the midnight sky of March, we will, 
1 a few familiar words, endeavour to state the cause of 
these seasonal changes in the apparent positions of the 
stars. We-shall suppose that our readers are so much 
acquainted with astronomy as to know that the earth 
revolves on its axis in about twenty-four hours, and 
that a civil day is measured by the time elapsed between 
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two successive transits of the sun over the meridian of 
any place. We shall also assume that the cause of the 
daily or hourly changes in the positions of the stars with 
respect to the meridian are generally known to be simply 
the result of the diurnal motion of the earth on its:axis. 
Were the time of rotation exactly twenty-four hours of: 
solar time, there would be no seasonal changes; for then 
any one star would culminate at the same hour through- 
out the year. But the interval between two successive 
returns of any fixed star to the same meridian is smaller 
by several minutes than that given by consecutive tran- 
sits of the sun. Hence we have the sidereal day and 
the solar day. Now, we wish to explain briefly the cause 
of this difference. In the interval between two successive 
transits of the sun, the earth has traversed through 
about one degree of its orbit; this makes a correspond- 
ing apparent change in the position of the sun in the 
heavens from west to east. The effect of this is, that 
the earth has to make rather more than one: revolution 
on its axis before the centre of the sun can again coin- 
cide with the meridian, This is, however, not the case 
with the stars. Their distance from us is so great that 
these daily changes in the position of the earth in her 
orbit have no effect on their apparent movements. The 
interval of time, therefore, between two successive 
transits of any star is a sidereal day, and marks the 
time occupied by the simple diurnal rotation of the 
earth. Now, a sidereal day being shorter than a mean 
solar day by nearly four minutes, it will be evident to 
every one that when any star passes the meridian at mid- 
night on any day—say March 15th—itwill on March 16th 
pass about four minutes before midnight, and on March 
17th eight minutes before that hour, and so on. From 
this it will be seen that in course of time the star will pass 
the meridian at a much earlier hour, till it is lost in the 
daylight. After the lapse of one year exactly, it will 
again culminate about midnight on March 15th. What 
is done in the case of one star, is done for all, as their 
relative positions are always the same. 

By a comparison of our diagrams for March’ with 
those for January and February, these apparent move- 
ments of all the stars from east to west can be readily 
distinguished. Taking Regulus as an example, it: will 
be perceived that this bright star at midnight in January 
is some distance east of the meridian; in February it 
is nearly in the centre of the diagram, or near the 
meridian ; while in March it is considerably to the west. 
In like manner, all the stars in the south diagram have 
changed their positions in the same direction, some 
having disappeared in the west and south-west, while 
others have become visible in the east and south-east. 
If we wish to examine the heavens at an earlier hour 
than midnight—we will suppose eight o’clock in the 
evening—the observer has nothing more to do than to 
take the January diagrams, with the accompanying ex- 
planation, when he will be able to identify the principal 
stars in the same manner as at midnight in January. 
Again, if at ten o’clock.in the evening, the February 
diagrams will be perfectly available for the purpose. 
For instance, Castor, Procyon, and Pollux are due south 
at midnight in January; in February they will be in a 
similar position at ten o’clock, and in Mareh at eight 
o'clock. 

Returning to the midnight sky of March, and remem- 
bering that the centre of the upper: portion of the 
diagrams is directly over the head of the observer, we 
will direct our attention, in the first place, to the sky 
south of the zenith. Several stars of the first magni- 
tude will be at once noticed in different directions. 
Due west, rather more than half way towards the 
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horizon, Castor and Pollux can be distinguished above 
any other object near them. It so happens, however, 
that if we draw an imaginary line from east to west 
through the zenith, Castor will be found to be in the 
northern division of the heavens, and Pollux in the 
southern. In our illustrations, therefore, Castor is in- 
serted in the north diagram, while Pollux remains in the 
south. Proceeding towards the horizon in the W.S.W., 
Procyon, near the western limit of the diagram, is still 
shining brilliantly. Near the zenith, a few stars in 
Ursa Major can be easily identified. These, with the 
exception of Cor Caroli, are the brightest stars in a con- 
siderable region south of the zenith. The great constel- 
lation Ursa Major, if we except the well-known seven 
stars in Charles’ Wain, is not celebrated for the posses- 
sion of many stars of large magnitude. Nearly one 
half of Ursa Major is now south of the zenith. In the 
south-west, nearly midway between the zenith and 
horizon, Regulus is visible as the brightest star in that 
neighbourhood. Between Regulus and the meridian 
the space is occupied by the constellation Leo, Denebola 
being at the extremity of the lion’s tail, and exactly on 
the meridian. South-east of Leo is the small constella- 
tion known as Sextans, with no star greater than the 
fifth magnitude ; and lower down in the same direction 
is the rambling, tortuous Hydra, which extends from 
near Procyon along the whole lower portion of the sky 
near the south horizon. Its brightest star, Alpha 
Hydre, or, as it is sometimes called, Alphard, can be 
easily distinguished at some distance below Regulus by 
the considerable space surrounding it unoccupied by any 
star approaching to it in magnitude. The small con- 
stellations, Crater and Corvus, on the back of Hydra, 
are now near the meridian, Crater being a little to the 
west, and Corvus to the east. Corvus will be found 
with little difficulty, its four principal stars forming 
nearly a square at no great distance from the horizon, 
between Spica and the meridian. 

East of the meridian several important constellations 
and well-known stars are sure to attract our notice. 
Nearly over head, at a short distance from the zenith, 
the tolerably bright star Cor Caroli shines in a neigh- 
bourhood chiefly occupied with small objects. Passing 
the eye downwards, a little to the east of the meridian, 
we come to Coma Berenices (Berenice’s Hair.) It is not 
difficult to notice this group of small stars, situated 
exactly midway between Cor Caroli and Denebola. A 
eonsiderable portion of the south-east sky is occupied by 
Virgo, with Spica,a star of the first magnitude, and several 
of the third. One of these stars is near the meridian, 
immediately south of Denebola. This is known by the 
name of Beta Virginis. In the space between Denebola 
and Spica there are four other stars in Virgo, which form, 
with Beta, very nearly two sides of a right-angled 
triangle. The star next to Beta is Eta, then Gamma, a 
eelebrated binary star, then Delta, the last being 
Epsilon Virginis. South-east of the corner star of this 
triangle the position of Spica is pointed out. East of 
Spica, near the south-east horizon, two bright stars in 
Libra have just risen. Nearly midway from the zenith 
to the horizon, in the W.S.W., Arcturus and several 
stars of the second and third magnitudes, in the con- 
stellation Bodtes, are conspicuous objects; while about 
half way between the zenith and horizon, looking due 
west, the interesting group in Corona Borealis can be 
distinguished by its principal member, Alphecca or 
Gemma. Below Bodtes and Corona Borealis, Serpens 
and portions of Hercules and Ophiuchus are visible, the 
last constellation occupying the eastern horizon. 

At midnight, in March, the following are the principal 
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constellations above the horizon in the southern half of 
the sky: Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Canis Minor, Hydra, 
Sextans, Leo Minor, Crater, Corvus, Bootes, Serpens, 
Coma Berenices, and parts of Ursa Major, Corona 
Borealis, Hercules, Ophiuchus and Gemini. 

Though Cancer (the Crab) is one of the most insigni- 
ficant of the signs of the zodiac, with respect to bright 
stars, nevertheless it contains several very interesting 
objects, which are visible only through good telescopes, 
Among these is Zeta Cancri, a fine triple star near the 
hind claws of the Crab. Two of the stars are very close, 
and afford an excellent test of the power and goodness 
of the object-glass of an astronomical telescope, as these 
stars require one of the best quality to separate them. 
The third star is at no great distance from the other 
two. It has been found that the two close stars revolve 
around each other in about sixty years, while the outer 
one takes five hundred years to perform its revolution 
around the others. It is thus evident that these objects 
are not simply in juxtaposition optically, but that they 
belong to one system. A small nebulous-looking object 
in the Crab’s body, visible to the naked eye on very 
brilliant nights, is known by the name of the Prasepe, 
or the Beehive. This remarkable cluster, when viewed 
through a telescope of low power, is resolved into an 
aggregation of small stars. It has been specially noticed 
by the ancients, particularly by the Greek philosophers 
Theophrastus and Aratus, who have told us “that its 
dimness and disappearance during the progressive con- 
densation of the atmosphere were regarded as the first 
sign of approaching rain.” It was formerly supposed 
that this group consisted only of three nebulous stars, 
which emitted that peculiar light alluded to by old 
philosophers. The Presepe is, however, rather scanty 
of stars if we compare it with many other clusters; but 
soon after the invention of the telescope Galileo counted 
thirty-six small stars in the group. Cancer contains 
several good double stars, which are always interesting 
objects to the astronomer, though, from their small mag- 
nitude, some of them are scarcely visible to the naked 
eye. 

The sun enters Cancer on June 21st; this constella- 
tion is consequently the first of the summer signs of the 
zodiac. The sun at that time is at its greatest north 
declination, the north pole of the earth being turned 
towards it at its greatest inclination; we have therefore 
the longest day in the northern hemisphere. In all 
countries south of the equator, however, the shortest 
day will take place at this time. 

One of the finest constellations included in our dia 
gram for March is undoubtedly Leo, the fifth sign im 
the order of the zodiac. Leo is bounded on the north 
by Leo Minor, west by Cancer, south by Sextans, and 
east by Virgo. It is wholly situated west of the meri- 
dian, excepting Denebola, which is almost due south. 
The principal star, Regulus, is also designated Cor 
Leonis, or the Lion’s Heart. This star was considered 
by the ancients as truly royal. By the Arabs it was 
denominated a “ fiery trigon,” or lion’s heart, as well as 
a kingly star. Wyllyam Salysbury, writing in 1552, 
tells us that “the Lyon’s herte is called of some men 
the Royall Starre, for they that are borne under it are 
thought to have a royall nativitie.’ This royal star can 
be easily found in the diagram, by the help of which 
there will be little difficulty in finding it in the heavens. 
The principal stars in Leo form a large trapezium, con- 
sisting of Regulus, Gamma Leonis, a most beautiful 
double star, Delta Leonis, and Denebola. This trape- 
zium can be readily found by reference to the universally- 
known pointers in the Great Bear, which serve to indi- 
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cate the position of Polaris in one direction, as we have 
before remarked, while the same line produced in the 
opposite direction will pass through Leo. There are 
a great number of interesting telescopic objects in this 
constellation, visible with the aid of ordinary instruments, 
especially double and variable stars. One of the latter, 
R Leonis, is remarkable for its blood-red appearance, 
which is very striking to the eye when viewed through 
a good telescope. 

If we again refer to the upper diagram, we shall find 
that the appearance of the northern sky at midnight is 
sensibly different from that at the corresponding time in 
the preceding month, although, in consequence of the 
stars being for the most part circumpolar, many of the 
constellations may not appear to have changed their 
positions to any greatextent. Over head, a part of Ursa 
Major is onthe meridian, the pointers Dubhe and Merak 
being a little west of it, while the remaining stars in 
Charles’ Wain are approaching the meridian. Rather 
more than one half of this constellation is north of the 
zenith, including all the principal stars. Looking due 
west, Castor and Pollux are visible, Castor being north of 
the imaginary line separating the two halves of the sky. 
Pollux, as we have before mentioned, has not yet passed 
into the northern half, though it is on the point of doing 
so. The principal constellations between Castor and 
the north horizon, in this part of the sky, are Auriga, 
Perseus, and Cassiopeia. The two bright stars rather 
more than midway between the zenith and horizon, in 
the north-west, are Capella and Beta Aurige. Lower 
down, approaching the north, is Perseus, with its group 
of moderately bright stars, amongst which is the variable 
star Algol, in the head of Medusa; and near the north 
meridian, about twenty degrees above the horizon, the 
group of bright stars in Cassiopeia, below Polaris, can be 
easily recognised. On the eastern side of the meridian, 
below Ursa Major, the stars in Ursa Minor and Draco 
are clearly seen; below these is the constellation Cepheus. 
In the north-east, the brilliant Vega is the most con- 
spicuous object, followed at some distance by Alpha 
Cygni. Hercules is in the W.N.W., about midway 
between the zenith and horizon. Polaris is of course 
sensibly in the same position as in February. The 
use of this star in navigation is supposed to have been 
first recommended by the Greek astronomer Thales, 
and was very anciently known by the name of Pheenice. 
The poet Dryden has described the infancy of navigation, 
as practised by the adventurous seamen of Phoenicia:— 

“Rude as their ships were navigated then, 
No useful compass, or meridian known ; 
Coasting they kept the land within their ken, 
And knew no north but when the pole-star shone,” 

For splendour, no star can bear the least comparison 
with the planet Venus, which during this month is a 
most brilliant object in the western evening sky. On 
the first day of the month she will set below the horizon 
three and a half hours after the sun, this interval of 
time increasing gradually to more than four hours at 
the end of March. Universal interest is always created 
in the popular mind when Venus is in this position, 
though, when she is a morning star, we have frequently 
considered her to- be a still more magnificent. object, 
owing, perhaps, to the clearer state of the atmosphere 
in the early morning. At such times the light of Venus 
18 SO intense, that a sensible shadow is produced by the 
interposition of the finger before a piece of white paper. 
At these epochs of great brilliancy she has frequently 
been obseryed with the naked eye within an hour of 
noon. 


Without entering into much detail, a few remarks on 
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the appearance and position of Venus in the solar system 
will probably be interesting. 'The order of the planets 
from the sun, omitting the hypothetical Vulcan, is as 
follows :—Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, the group 
of minor’ planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Nep- 
tune. Venus is, therefore, the second planet from the 
sun, around which she revolves in an almost circular 
orbit interior to that of the earth. The time occupied 
in her revolution is about 225 of our days; conse- 
quently, the inhabitants of Venus enjoy a year about 
two-thirds as long as ours. ‘The mean or average 
distance of this planet from the sun is sixty-six millions 
of miles; and when she is in a direct line between: the 
earth and the sun, or at her least distance, she is about 
twenty-five millions of miles from us. When near her 
extreme elongation east or west, she is always seen to 
the best advantage with the naked eye. She will be in 
that position, or greatest eastern elongation, on May 7th, 
1868. Her greatest apparent brilliancy will, however, 
take place a month later, when she will be rapidly ap- 
proaching towards her least distance from the earth. 
Venus is now truly the evening star, or the Hesperus of 
the old philosophers. When she is a conspicuous 
morning. star; the-ancients: have:givern: Venus: the name 
of | Linerfér; orrthe: haxbinger: of days Libis usenowy in 
imagination, direet:a:.teleseope-to: this-favourite: planet 
on: amyry dayne Méreb)..1868>. Instead: of viewing» a 
clobular-objeet:simalar-to the large anddistant: planets, 
wecfitid <:gibbous-one, in: formrpreeisely similar: to: the 
moonmwhen: between the fitst:quarter-and:thefull. This 
is :owimg: tocaaconsiderable« portiomof 'thedliiaminated 
diski:béimgy-turmediifrom: us» Tite short; the» phases:-of 
Venus and. the: moon are produced by analogous causes, 
to thesumandiearth: The teleseopie appearance of ‘Venus 
is therefore like eainiature moon, sometinres-round, then 
cibbousy and: ‘fittally: a: creseent;.so fitie,.directhy before 
conjunction; .astoappeariike anilluminated:hair: Asa 
rule, the-creseent:form: takes place-atinferiorrconjt 
tiony the half iliiminated. diskiat the time.of elongation, 
and<fdil:at.superior conjunction:. ‘The apparent:magni- 
tudé of” Vénus varies considérably, according as her 
distance from the earth increases or diminishes. 

The diameter of Venus is 7510 miles, being. sightly 
smaller than that of the earth. She revolves on her axis 
in about 23h. 21m., thus making the day shorter than 
ours by a small quantity. Although Venus is now and 
then comparatively so near us, we know but little of her 
actual surface, principally owing to her intense brilliancy, 
which dazzles the eye of the observer. With regard to 
the two intra-terrestrial planets, Mercury and Venus, 
it is supposed that they are globes formed similarly to 
our earth, and illuminated and warmed by the sun. It 
is believed, also, from special observations of: the 
physical appearance of the surface of Venus, that clouds 
prevail; if so, there must be water, and probably an 
atmosphere. This hypothesis would seem to be partially 
borne out by a phenomenon observed during the transit 
of Venus across the sun’s disk in 1761. While pro- 
jected on the sun, the planet appeared surrounded by a 
faint nebulous ring, and at the moment when Venus 
left the sun, a luminous ring was observed in the same 
place. These two phenomena could be easily explained, 
if we suppose the globe of Venus to be surrounded by 
a very dense atmosphere. Farther than this, the most 
powerful instrument of the astronomer is unable to add 
to the little knowledge we possess of the actual forma- 
tion of these intra-terrestrial planets. Of their peculiar 
motions in the heavens with respect to the fixed stars, and. 
their effect on each other by their mutual attractions, the 
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results obtained from modern astronomical observations 
leave but little more for us to learn. 
The change of position of Venus in March and April 
among the stars is very rapid. A general idea of the 
amount of this change can be gathered by a reference to 
the small accompanying diagram, in which a few of the 
principal stars near the path of Venus are inserted, as 
an easy means of identifying the planet’s position. The 
following explanation of the diagram will serve not only 
at present, but also for any future one of the same kind 
which we may find it necessary to insert. The figures 
above the diagram represent the right ascension, or 
the distance in time from the vernal equinox, or, as it 
is technically called, the first point of Aries. From this 
point all angular distances in this direction, or right 
ascensions, are measured along the celestial equator. 
The figures at the side represent the declination, or 
the angular distance measured perpendicularly from the 
celestial equator. Right ascensions and declinations 
serve the same purpose for distinguishing the positions 
of celestial objects, as longitudes and latitudes define the 
positions of places on a terrestrial globe or map. 


Right Ascension 


Procyon 





APPARENT PATH OF VENUS. 


* During the month of March, 1868, the principal 
planets, excepting Venus, are very unfavourably situated 
for observation in the evening hours. The moon, on the 
1st and 2nd, is in Taurus, near the bright star Alde- 
baran; on the 3rd in Gemini; on the 4th in Cancer; 
from the 6th to 8th in Leo; from the 9th to 11th in 
Virgo; on the 12th and 13th in Libra. During the 
remainder of the lunation she rises after midnight. 
The young crescent moon at the end of the month will 
again be in Taurus and Gemini. On the 28th the moon 
and Aldebaran will be very close until moonset. 

Mercury sets on the first of the month, about 
6.47 p.m.; this planet is not, however, likely to be seen 
to advantage, as it is rapidly approaching the sun. 
‘Venus is the evening star of the month, as we have pre- 
viously described. This planet sects on the 1st at 
9.8 p.m.,and at 10.40 p.m. onthe 31st. On the 27th the 
moon and Venus will be in conjunction, the moon being 
nearly seven degrees south of the planet. Mars and 
Jupiter set nearly with the sun, consequently they cannot 
be seen during March. Saturn is a morning star, 
rising after midnight till the 20th, and after that day 
before midnight. During the morning hours Saturn is 
a conspicuous object in the south-east. 

The illustrations of the midnight sky for March will 
be equally available for 10 p.m. on April 15th; for 8 p.m. 
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on May 15th: for 6a.m. on December 15th; for 4a.m. on 
January 15th; and for 2 a.m. on February 15th. Our 
complete series of diagrams will therefore represent the 
visible heavens in the latitude of London for every 
evening or night hour throughout the year. 





CURIOSITIES OF PADDINGTON. 


BY JOHN TIMBS. 
I. 
** Pitt is to Addington, 
As London is to Paddington.””—Canning. 

Tus parish, which is a very small one, is named from 
the Saxon Pedingas and tun, the town of the Peedings, 
according to Kemble’s “ Saxons in England.” _ Its early 
history is much controverted. The “ Great Charters” 
of King Edgar and Dunstan, professedly granting lands 
to the monks of Westminster, are proved to have been 
the fabrication of monks who lived long after the death 
of the king and the bishop; the hand-writing of the 
charters is of a later period than the time when the 
grants are supposed to have been made, and the phra- 
seology is partly Norman. There is no account of the 


| Abbey possessions in Domesday Book. We know from 
| Fitzstephen, that an immense forest, “full of the lairs 


and coverts of beasts and game, stags, bucks, boars, and 
wild bulls,” existed early in the twelfth century at no 
great distance from what then constituted London. 
Only small portions of this forest were then the property 
of the Crown. It formed part of the public land, in 
which the citizens had free right of chase, preserved by 
many royal charters; it was disafforested by Henry 1m, 
in 1218. During the Saxon period there were few 
fixed indwellers in the forest. The Fleeta, the Tybourn, 
and the Brent were the three noble streams which 
carried the waters from the hills north of the Thames 
through this forest to the great recipient of them all; 
and upon the banks of those streams it is probable the 
Saxons early settled. The roads made through the 
forest united in this spot, and, having served the 
purpose of a military way to conduct the Roman Legions, 
were now ready for the uncultivated Saxons. This 
locality is the present site of Paddington, then the 
Saxon Pedingas. The district would appear to have 
been cleared soon after the Norman Conquest, from 
the vast forest of Middlesex (with pasture for the 
cattle of the villagers, and the fruits of the wood for 
their hogs), and to have lain between the two Roman 
roads (now the Edgeware and Uxbridge roads), and 
the west bourne or brook, the ancient Tybourn, which 
has degenerated into the Ranelagh sewer. 

In the first authentic document (31 Henry 111), Richard 
and William of Paddington transfer their “tenement” 
to the Abbot and Convent of Westminster, they having 
purchased the right which they could not legally inherit 
by their former charters; and from the close of the 
thirteenth century the whole of the temporalities of 
Paddington (rent of land, and young of animals, valued 
at 81. 16s. 4d.) were devoted to charity. Tanner speaks 
of Paddington as a parish in the time of Richard 1; and 
by the “ Valor Ecclesiasticus” of Henry vin, the rectory 
yielded, like the manor, a separate revenue to the Abbey. 
Upon the dissolution of the Bishopric of Westminster, 
the manor and rectory were given by Edward vi to 
Ridley, Bishop of London, and his successors for ever: 
they were then let at, 411. 6s. 8d., besides 20s. for the 
farm of “ Paddington Wood,” thirty acres. 

This is the earliest authentic information which 
the painstaking Mr. Robins was enabled to discover 
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relative to the Abbey lands in Paddington, when he 
wrote his “ Paddington, Past and Present,” in 1853. 
In his preface he acknowledges two derivations of Pad- 
dington—one suggested by Mr. B. H. Smart, the well- 
known philologist, from Padre ing tun, the father’s 
town meadow; and the other from Sir Harry Dent 
Goring, of Bayswater House, who writes :—*A Pad 
is a Sussex word now in common use for pack-horse. 
‘ings’ we have in that county by hundreds. Now the 
carriers to the great city may have lodged, and had 
meadows for their pack-horses here; I humbly suggest, 
therefore, may not Paddington mean the Village at the 
Pack-Horse Meadows ?” We, however, incline to Mr. 
Kemble’s Pedingas and tun. 

Walter, the Abbot of Westminster, who purchased 
the Paddington soil, gave the manor for the celebration 
of his anniversary, which was entrusted to the almoner: 
he was to find for the convent fine manchets, cakes, 
crumpets, cracknells, and wafers, and a gallon of wine 
for each friar, with three good pittances, or doles, with 
good ale in abundance at every table, and in the pre- 
sence of the whole brotherhood; in the same manner as 
upon other occasions the cellarer was bound to find 
beer at the usual feasts or anniversaries, in the great 
tankard of twenty-five quarts. The Dean of Peter- 
borough, however, turns the wine into beer, and makes 
the tankard hold twenty-five gallons. The almoner had 
also to provide abundantly for the guests that dined in 
the refectory, bread, beer, and two dishes out of the 
kitchen, besides the usual allowance. And for the 
guests of higher rank, who sat at the upper table, under 
the bell, with the president, ample provision was made, 
as well as for the convent; and cheese was served on that 
day to both. And, as bread was given ad libitum, we 
find in this document the real origin of the term Bread 
and Cheese Lands, which is still applied to a small 
portion of that which was “the Paddington Charity 
Estate.” In accordance with this usage, until the year 
1838, bread and cheese were thrown from the steeple of 
St. Mary’s Church, to be scrambled for in the church- 
yard. 

On this feast-day all comers had meat, drink, hay, 
and provender of all sorts, in abundance; and no one, 
either on foot or horseback, was denied admittance at 
the gate. The nuns of Kilbourne had also extra bread 
and wine, and provisions from the kitchen. The poor, 
too, had a refection on this day, of a loaf of the weight 
of the convent loaf, of mixed corn; also a pottle of ale, 
and two dishes from the kitchen. There was likewise 
allowed mead to the convent for the cup of charity, the 
loving cup, and five casks of the best beer were to be 
provided for this anniversary, which was, however, 
afterwards modified to singing, chiming bells, two wax 
candles kept burning at the tomb of Walter; and 
bread was distributed to the poor, but no alms. This 
retrenchment was necessary, else the convent would 
have been ruined by anniversaries, almost every abbot 
having one. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
there were unseemly disputes between the Abbots of 
Westminster and the Bishop of London. On one 
occasion the abbot had to give the bishop the manor of 
Sunbury, and the church to the Chapter of St. Paul’s ; 
the monks of Westminster did not at all relish this 
arrangement; and one, more outspoken than the rest, 
openly declared that “Peter had been robbed to pay 
Paul.” At this time (1291) the land in Paddington paid 
only fourpence per acre per annum rent. 

Water was about this date (1236) brought to the 
City from Tyburn, for payment of which privilege 
foreign merchants gaye the sum of one hundred 
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pounds. In 1439, the Abbot of Westminster granted 
to the mayor and citizens of London a head of water, 
and all its springs in the manor of Paddington, for 
which the City paid, on the Feast of St. Peter, two 
peppercorns: hence Bayard’s watering-place, and Bays- 
water. Part of the great main pipe of lead which 
conveyed water from this place to the City conduits, 
was discovered during the repavement of the Strand, 
in June, 1765; and as late as 1795, the houses in 
Bond Street, standing upon City lands, were supplied 
from Bayswater. Two of the original springs on 
Craven Hill were covered in as late as 1849. The 
conduit on the site of Conduit Street was supplied 
from the same source; it was built in 1718, and 
remains of it were found in 1867 in excavating large 
wine cellars. 

Among the notable persons who held lands in Pad- 
dington were Sir Reginald Bray, who came into pos- 
session of property by a Star Chamber decision; 
also Margaret, Countess of Richmond, mother of King 
Henry vil, who left ten pounds per annum to the poor. 
Another landholder was Lord Sands, who, with Thomas 
Hobson, the Cambridge carrier (whose choice is still a 
proverb), exchanged lands with Henry vir; and the 
manor of Chelsea, with those lands in Paddington, which 
had belonged to Lord Sands, were settled on Katherine, 
the widowed queen of Henry vir. Of the Countess of 
Richmond’s grant to the poor Mr. Robins asks: 
“Where is that large estate in Paddington, which was 
valued in her grandson’s reign at the exact amount she 
left to the poor?” Denis Chirac, jeweller to Queen 
Anne, built a large house on Paddington Green. Lord 
Craven in 1665 gave a piece of ground in the parish 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, as a burial-place dur- 
ing any future Plague. This being covered with Car- 
naby Market, and other buildings, the ground was 
exchanged for a field upon the Paddington estate, 
which, if London should ever again be visited by the 
Plague, would be still subject to the said use. The 
land, however, was not used during the cholera of 1848 
and 1849; and at the present time a grand London 
square, called Craven Gardens, indicates the site of the 
Paddington pest-house fields. 

The history of the charity lands in Paddington has 
some curious details. Thus, here are three parcels of 
bread and cheese lands, given by two maiden gentle- 
women for supplying the poor with bread and cheese on 
the Sunday before Christmas. Neither the names of 
the donors nor the date of the gift is known; but it is 
a very ancient one: one piece is let to Samuel Cheese. 
The bread and cheese is no longer thrown from the 
church among the poor assembled in the churchyard, 
but the bequest is distributed in bread and coals at 
their houses. The bread and cheese was bequeathed by 
two women who had been almost starved, but came to 
better fortune; still the distribution became a nuisance, 
and the Sunday before Christmas became a sort of fair 
day for the vagabonds of London, who came to Pad- 
dington to scramble over dead men’s bones for bread 
and cheese. The village Green at Paddington has been 
wasted to its present dimensions. Chatelain’s prints 
of the Green in 1750 and 1783, show it to have been 
“eight acres,” which it would puzzle a present imha- 
bitant to identify. Here were erected, during the Com- 
monwealth, one of those detached ramparts, which they 
built up by the side of every entrance into the capital. 
The neat little gardens of the almshouses, built in 1714, 
have disappeared, and what remains of the Green is 
inclosed, or iron-bound, in every direction. The Pad- 
dingtonians laboured hard to save their Green in 1841; 
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they offered the bishop and his lessees £3,500 for a piece 
of ground west of the churchyard, for which the builders 
had a mind’s eye. Four thousand pounds, however, 
was the lowest sum to be taken for this portion of the 
old Green ; the vestry were obliged to be content with 
the southern portion, for which the parish paid £2,000. 
The northern was sold to one of the large capitalised 
builders, and is now covered with houses; while, on that 
portion bought by the parish, is built the new vestry 
hall; “to lay,” says Mr. Robins, oddly, “if possible, the 
ghosts which are said to have haunted it.” Hard by, in 
Dudley Grove, was modelled and cast the colossal bronze 
statue of the Duke of Wellington, by M.C. Wyatt; itis 
thirty feet high, was conveyed from the foundry upon a 
car, drawn by twenty-nine horses, September 29th, 1846, 
and cost altogether some £30,000. Westbourne Green has 


.been cut up by the Great Western Railway; and West- 


bourne Place, built with the materials of old Chesterfield 
House, Mayfair, has disappeared. Here lived the brave 
soldier, Lord Hill, and at Desborough Lodge, in the 
Harrow Road, lived Mrs. Siddons, the celebrated 
actress. The railway terminus has altogether changed 
the face of this quarter of Paddington: its most magni- 
ficent feature is the hotel, designed by’ Hardwick, in the 
style of Louis x1v; it has more than 130 rooms,.and is 
said to be a success, though it remained some three 
years before a tenant could be found for it. 

The Paddington estate, or the manor and rectory, is 
of the value of three-quarters of a million sterling, and 
dates from 1753, when Dr. Sherlock was Bishop of 
London. It has a strange history, which Mr. Robins 
has unravelled: one of its proceedings is the sale of 
hereditaments and premises by two Oxfordshire ladies, 
for ten shillings a piece! The Grand Junction Water- 
works were originally established to supply this estate 
with water at ten per cent. less than could be supplied by 
others ; they have on Campden Hill a storing reservoir 
containing 6,000,000 gallons. Next was formed the 
Grand Junction Canal at Paddington, joining the 
Regent’s Canal, which passes under Maida Hill by a 
tunnel 370 yards long. On the banks of the canal, the 
immense heaps of dust and ashes once towered above 
the house-tops, and were of fabulous value. Maida Hill 
and Vale, by the way, were named from the famous 
battle of Maida, in Calabria, fought between the French 
and the British in 1806. 

The Paddington Canal, more of a “ silent highway” 
than the ‘Thames, affords summer recreation to many an 
over-worked artisan. From the basin are passage-boats 
to Greenford and Uxbridge, which carry many a holiday 
freight on this stell voyage from the turmoil of the great 
town, to enjoy the pleasant prospects of Surrey, with 
its spires and well-clothed heights, not forgetting the 
beautiful foliage of Box Hill, and the more distant Leith 
Hill, with its old prospect-tower. At Paddington, too, 
is ‘a boatman’s chapel,” on ground leased to the Grand 
Junction Canal Company. This place of worship, to hold 
200 persons, was constructed out of a stable and coach- 
house, so as to afford the poor boatmen the inestimable 
advantages of religious instruction. 





ALONE AT SEA.* 
I rytenpep to start with any freshening breeze, and to 
get into Littlehampton for the night; therefore the 
small anchor and the hemp cable were used, so as to 





* “The Voyage Alone in the Yaul Rob Roy.’”’ By John Macgregor, 
M.A., author of “A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe.” London: 
. Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 
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be more ready for instant departure; and well it. was 
thus. 

Time sped slowly between looking at my watch to 
know the tide change, and dozing as I lay in the cabin— 
the dingey being of course astern; until in the middle 
of the night, lapsing through many dreams, I had glided 
into that delicious state when you dream that you are 
dreaming. On a sudden, and without any seeming 
cause, I felt perfectly awake, yet in a sort of a trance, 
and lying still a time, seeking what could possibly 
have awakened me thus. Then there came through 
the dark a peal of thunder, long, and loud, and 
glorious. 

How changed the scene to look upon! No light to 
be seen from the Owers now, but a flash from above 
and then darkness, and soon a grand rolling of the same 
majestic, deep-toned roar. 

Now I must prepare for wind. On with the life-belt, 
close the hatches, loose the mainsail, and double reef it, 
and reef the jib. Off with the mizen and set the storm- 
sail, and now haul up the anchor while yet there is time; 
and there was scarcely time before a rattling breeze got 
up, and waves rose too, and rain came down as we sailed 
off south to the open sea for room. Sea-room is the 
sailor’s want; the land is what he fears more than the 
water. 

We were soon fast spinning along, and the breeze 
brushed the haze all away, but the night was very dark, 
and the rain made it hard to see. Now and then the 
thunder swallowed all other sounds, as the cries of the 
desert are silenced by the lion’s roar. 

In the dark a cutter dashed by me, crossing the yawl’s 
bows, just as the lightning played on us both. It had 
no ship-light up, shameful to say. I shouted out, 
“ Going south ?” and they answered, “ Yes; come alon 
off that shore.” 

The breeze now turned west, then south, and every 
other way, and it was exceedingly perplexing to know 
in time what to do in each case, especially as the waves 
became short and snappish under this pressure from 
different sides; and yet my compass quietly pointed 
right, with a soft radiance shining from it, and my mast- 
light in a brighter glow gleamed from behind me* on 
the white crests of the waves. 

One heavy squall roughened the dark water, and 
taxed all my powers to work the little yawl; but when- 
ever a lull came or a chance of getting on my proper 
course again, I bent round to “ Hast by North,” deter- 
mined to make way in that direction. 

In the middle of the night my compass lamp began 
to glimmer faint, and it was soon evident that the flame 
must go out. Here was a discomfort; the wind veered 
so much that its direction would be utterly fallaciousas 
a guide to steer by, and this difficulty would continue 
until the lightning ceased. Therefore, at. all hazards, 
we must light up the compass again. So I took down 
the ship-light from the mizen shroud, and held it be- 
tween my knees that it might shine on the needle, and 
it was curious how much warmth came from this lantern. 
Then I managed to get.a candle, and cut a piece off, 
aud rigged it up with paper inside the binnacle. This 
answered for about ten minutes, but finding it was agai 
flickering, I opened the tin door, and found all the 
candle had melted into bright liquid oil; so this make- 
shift was a failure, However, another candle was cuf, 
and the door being left open to keep it: cool, with this 
lame light I worked on bravely, but very determined, 








* It was hung on the port mizen shroud. To hang it in tront of you 
is simply to cut off two of your three chances of possibly seeing ahead. 
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for the rest of my sailing days to have the oil bottle 
always accessible. Finally the wind blew out the candle, 
though it was very much sheltered, and the ship-light 
almost at the same time also went out suddenly. Then 
I lay to, backed the jib, opened the cabin hatch, got out 
the oil, thoroughly cleaned the lamp, put in a new wick, 
and lighted it afresh, and a new candle in the ship’s 
light; then we started all right once more, with that 
self-gratulation at doing all this successfully, under such 
circumstances of wind, sea, and rain, which perhaps 
was not more than due. 

What with these things, and reefing several times, 
and cooking at intervals, there was so much to do and 
so much to think about during the night, that the hours 
passed quickly, and at last some stray streaks of dawn 
(escaped before their time, perhaps) lighted up a cloud 
or two above, and then a few wave-tops below, and soon 
gave a general gray tint to all around, until by imper- 
ceptible but sure advance of clearness, the vague 
horizon seemed to split into land and water, and hap- 
pily then it was seen plainly that the Rob Roy had not 
lost way in the dark. 

As soon as there was light enough to read we began 
tostudy Shoreham in the pilot book, and neared it the 
while in the water; but though now opposite the 
Brighton coast, it was yet too far away to make out any 
town, for we had stood well out to sea in the thunder- 
storm. All tiredness passed off with the fresh morning 
air, and the breeze was now so strong that progress 
was steady and swift. 

It may be remarked how a coast often looks quite 
different when you are fifteen or twenty miles out at 
sea, from what it does when you stand on the beach, or 
look from a row-boat close to the land. So now we 
were puzzled to find out Brighton, one’s own familiar 
Brighton, with its dull half-sided streets, neither town 
nor bathing town, its beach unwalkable, and all its 
sights and glories done in a day. . We might well be 
ashamed not to recognise at once the contour of the 
hills, so often trudged over in square or in skirmish in 
the Volunteer Reviews. 

The chain-pier was, of course, hardly discernible at a 
great distance. But the “Grand Hotel” at last as- 
serted itself as a black cubical speck in the binocular 
field, and then we made straight for that; Shoreham 
being gradually voted a bore to be passed by, and New- 
haven adopted as the new goal for the day. 

We had shaken out all reefs, and now tore along at 
full speed, with the spray-drift sparkling in the sun, and 
4 frolicsome jubilant sea. The delights of going fast 
when the water is deep and the wind is strong—ah! 
these never can be rightly described, nor the exulting 
bound with which your vessel springs through a buoy- 
ant wave, and the thrill of nerve that tells in the sailor’s 
heart, “ Well, after all, sailing is a pleasure supreme.” 

Numerous fishing-vessels now come out, with their 
black tanned sails and strong bluff bows and hardy- 
looking crews, who all hailed me cheerily when they 
Were near enough, and often came near to see. Fast 
the yawl sped. along the white chalk cliffs, and my chart 
mm its glazed frame did excellent service now, for the 
wind and sea rose more again; and at length, when we 
came near the last headland for Newhaven, we lowered 
the mainsail and steadily ran under mizen and jib. 
Newhaven came in sight, deeply embayed under the 
Magnificent cliff, which at other times I could have 
gazed’ on for an hour, admiring the grand-dashing of 
the waves, and we had to hoist mainsail again, so as to 
get in before the tide would set out strongly, and increase 
the sea at the harbour’s mouth every minute. 


ALONE AT SEA. 
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It was more than exciting to enter here with such 
waves running. Rain, too, came on, just as the Rob 
Roy dashed into the first three rollers, and they were 
big and green, and washed her well from stem right on 
to stern, but none entered further. The bright yellow 
hue of the waves on one side of the pier made me half 
afraid that it was shallow there, and, hesitating to pass, I 
signalled to some men near the pier-head as to which 
way to go, but they were only visitors. The tide 
strongly out, dead in my teeth, yet the wind took me 
powerfully through it all, and then instantly, even 
before we had rounded into quiet water, the inquisitive 
uncommunicative spectators roared out, ‘Where are 
you from ?” “ What’s your name?” and all such stupid 
things to say to a man whose whole mind in a time like 
this has to be on sail and sea and tiller. I think that in 
a port like Newhaven the look-out man in charge ought 
to come to the pier-head when he sees a yacht entering 
in rough weather, and certainly there is more attention 
to such matters in France than with us. 

During this passage from the Isle of Wight I had 
noticed now and then, when the waves tossed more than 
usual, that a dull, heavy, thumping sound was heard 
aboard the yawl, and gradually I concluded that her iron 
keel had been broken by the rock at Bembridge, and 
that it was swinging free below my boat. This idea 
added to the anxiety of getting in safely, lest such an 
appendage might touch the ground; and to make sure of 
the matter we took the Rob Roy at once to the gridiron, 
and laid her alongside a screw-steamer which had been 
out during the night, and had run on a rock in the dark 
thunderstorm. The “baulks” or beams of the gridiron 
under water, were very far apart, and we had much 
difficulty in placing the yawl so as to settle down on two 
of them, but the crew of the steamer helped me well, 
and all the more readily as I had given them books at 
Dieppe, a gift they did not now forget. 

Just as the ebbing tide had lowered the yawl fairly 
on the baulks, another steamer came in from France, 
crowded with passengers, and the waves of her swell 
lifted my poor little boat off her position, and rudely fixed 
her upon only one baulk, from which it was not possible 
to move her; therefore, when the tide descended she 
was hung up askew in a ludicrous position of extreme 
discomfort to her weary bones; but when I went out- 
side to examine below, there was nothing amiss, and 
gladness for this outweighed all other troubles, and left 
me quite ready for a good sleep at night. 





TEETOTALISM. 


In a speech delivered at Exeter Hall, shortly after his 
return from America, the Rey. Newman Hall drew a 
humiliating contrast between this country and the 
United States, in the matter of intemperance. He had 
seen less drunkenness during his whole stay in New 
York than he was accustomed to see in one night in 
Lambeth. One of the morning papers, in commenting 
on this speech, said that Mr. Hall had not seen the two 
countries under the same conditions. While giving Mr. 
Hall credit for good intentions, the writer spoke ina de- 
preciating way of what is commonly called Teetotalism. 
Mr. Hall made the following manly and. sensible reply :— 

You do not agree with us, but you treat our question and 
ourselves with respect—treatment which we do not always 
receive, though it might be expected from all who can appre- 
ciate persevering labour prompted only by the desire to do 
good. Thereis much truth in what yousay. During a portion of 
my visit I was “ put through”—very kindly, yet ‘‘ put through,” 
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But during several early weeks of my tour I travelled 
unknown, saw a good deal of all classes of people, and had 
abundant opportunity of observing American hotel life. Also, 
when in the cities, being ‘‘ put through,” I made a point of 
exploring what we should cal] the lowest neighbourhoods, in 
order to compare the condition of the people with that of our 
own. I admitted in my speech that I had seen cases of 
drunkenness in various cities—also that a system of private 
drinking prevailed to a great extent; but still I testified that, 
as regards actual drunkenness, there is very far less of it in 
America than in Great Britain. 

The result is that the working classes in America are much 
better off; not so much from high wages, which are set off by 
high prices, as from more temperate habits. It is not unusual 
for our artisans to spend five shillings weekly in beer. Many 
of them spend from ten to twenty shillings. How can their 
families be properly housed, clothed, and fed? . How can pro- 
vision be made for a season of scarcity and sickness? Who 
can doubt that much more than half the prevailing destitution 
of London at this moment arises from the drinking habits of 
the people? The poorest regions support gin-palaces in wealth 
and splendour. Wherever else trade is slack, it is plentiful 
there. We provide food, clothing, medicine for the poor; but 
if we could persuade them not to spend their money in beer 
and gin they would provide ten times more for themselves than 
all the combined charities of the empire. I could take you to 
a hundred families in one district in London, connected with 
one of our temperance societies, families living in comfort and 
happiness through total absginence, who, a few years ago, were 
objects of charity, the wives and children being often at the 
point of starvation, and the men often in the hands of the police, 
through offences committed while drunk. Some of us think it 
a duty to send missionaries to the heathen. We also believe 
that the doctrines and precepts called the Gospel should be 
preached both at home and abroad. By those who do not 
share in these convictions we are reminded of the obligation to 
do good at home, and to benefit the poor physically and socially. 
This we are doing in various ways; but experience proves that 
we can do it no way so effectually as by inducing our working 
classes to abstain from the public-house. It is a fact that 
very few can visit such places without frequently drink- 
ing to excess, and always being in danger of moral in- 
jury. We find we cannot urge these persons to abstain from 
places where the drink is sold, so long as they desire the drink 
itself. ‘To keep them from the beershop and the gin-palace it 
is necessary to persuade them to give up drinking altogether. 
But we have not the heart to ask them to make this sacrifice, 
essential for them, while not making it ourselves. So, to 
render our persuasions consistent and effectual, we voluntarily 
abstain, even though we may be morally sure that we could 
continue to drink in moderation and no evil result to ourselves. 
But we cannot ask a poor man to keep away from the public- 
house while we are enjoying our own wine at home. We are 
not fanatics nor bigots. We do not say that all intoxicating 
drinks are poison, or that it is wicked to drink a glass of wine 
or beer. We condemn none for acting on their own judgment. 
We wish to impose our own convictions on no one, nor make 
our conscience a standard for our neighbour. We simply say 
total abstinence is for some a necessity, and for the working 
classes as a whole would be an incalculable benefit, physical, 
social, and educational. We joyfully make the little sacrifice of 
abstaining, for the sake, if not of ourselves, as an example to 
others, to whom abstinence is a moral necessity. We do not 
dogmatise, but we endeavour to instruct and persuade. We show 
what evil the drinking system entails ; we show what benefits 
have resulted from abstinence. We donot deny the existence 
of exceptional cases, in which wine, etc., may be needed medi- 
cinally ; but we do invite all those who are able to abstain to 
share with us the great pleasure and privilege of promoting, by 
so trifling a sacrifice, the welfare of our fellow-creatures, and 
diminishing the poverty, crime, and misery which abound so 
fearfully from this cause. 

In conclusion, I will remind you of a paper read before the 
Statistical Section of the British Association, by Mr. Porter, 
entitled, “ The Self-imposed Taxation of the Working Classes.” 
The calculation is for the year 1849. The quantity of spirits 
consumed within the United Kingdom was 22,960,000 gallons; 
the quantity drunk by the adult males was, on an average, each 
man in England, 2} gallons; Ireland, 3} gallons; Scotland, 11 
gallons. The quantity of grain used in brewing and distilla- 
tion was 4,749,000 quarters. The beer brewed was 435,000,000 
gallons. And the cost—spirits, £24,000,000 ; beer, £25,380,000 
—making a total of nearly £50,000, 000° sterling, most of which 
is spent by the working classes. 
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VU urietics. 


FARADAY AS A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER.—Faraday was deeply 
religious ; and not to insist on this special characteristic would 
be to make a very imperfect sketch of his life. His religious 
convictions occupied a large place in his whole being, and 
evinced their power and sincerity by the agreement between 
his life and his principles. It was not in arguments drawn 
from science that he sought the proofs of his faith; he sought 
for them and found them in those revealed truths which, at the 
same time, he held could not be reached by unaided human 
reason, even when they were in most perfect harmony with 
what he had learnt from the study of nature and the marvels of 
creation. Faraday had for long understood that the data of 


Science, so changing and so variable, will not do for the firm 


and immoveable foundation of a man’s religious belief, but, at 
the same time, he had shown by his example that the best 
reply that a philosopher can make to those who hold that the 
progress of science is incompatible with these convictions, is to 
say to them, “ But, notwithstanding, I am a Christian.” The 
sincerity of his Christianity appeared as much in his acts as in 
his words. The simplicity of his life, the uprightness of his 
character, the active benevolence which he displayed in his re- 
lations with others, won for him general esteem and affection, 
Always ready to do an act of kindness, he would leave his labo- 
ratory when his presence would serve or be useful to the cause 
of humanity. He would willingly place his science under con- 
tribution, whether upon a question of public health and of in- 
dustrial application, whether to give some practical counsel to 
an artisan, or to examine the discovery of a beginner in the 
career of science.—Professor de la Rive, of Geneva. 

Unsust TRADESMEN.—From one or two provincial shop- 
keepers we have received protests against some statements in 
our article on “ Ready Money Housekeeping.” If our corre- 
spondents lived in London, they would thank us for distin- 
guishing between honest and dishonest dealers. What do they 
think of the following ?— During the past year, remarks the 
** South London Press,” 740 South London shopkeepers have 
been fined for using, or having in their possession, unjust 
weights, scales, or measures. The black list is made up as 
follows :—109 licensed victuallers and beer retailers, 73 bakers, 
106 chandlers, 83 butchers, 76 greengrocers and coal dealers, 
65 grocers and cheesemongers, 11 oilmen, 4 confectioners, 10 
fishmongers and poulterers, 7 eating-house keepers, 5 corn 
chandlers, 13 marine-store dealers, 1 furrier, 2 curriers, 2 glue 
and size makers, 2 ironmongers, 3 ham and beef dealers, 2 
leather merchants, 2 iron merchants, 1 flock dealer, 3 glass 
merchants, 1 coal merchant, 1 soap maker, and 8 general 
dealers. The total amount in fines was £1,070 15s. 6d. During 
the year 1866 there were 808 shopkeepers fined, which shows 
a decrease for the past year of 68. 

Esquire aND YEoMAN.—This latter name has a stalwartness 
about it that makes one use it with pride. Esquire is an addition 
now coveted. But Sir Thomas Smith’s account of the names 
is not very flattering. In his “ Commonwealth of England” 
(ed. 1621), he says:—“For amongst the Gentlemen they 
which clayme no higher degree, and yet bee to be accompted out 
of the number of the lowest sort thereof, be written Esquires. 
So amongst the Husbandmen, Labourers, "the lowest and rascall 
sort of the people, such as bee exempted out of the number of 
the rascability of the popular, be called and written Yeomen, 
as in the degree next vnto Gentlemen.” 

Books PuBLIsuED 1N 1867. —During the past year there 
have appeared 4144 new books and new editions, which may 


be thus classified :— 
Religious books and pam- Poetry and the drama. 150 
phiets ... . 849! Science, natural i 
Minor works of fiction and ete. . . -1 
children’s books. . . 535! Medical and surgical . . 123 
ee cs ue + + oe we . 101 
Annuals and _ serials Trade and commerce. . 68 
(volumes only) . . . 257| Agricultural, horticultu- 
Travels, topography . . 212 ‘ral, etc.. . » . 
English philology and edu- Illustrated works (Christ 
cation . . . 210} mas books) . : 
European and claskical 
theology and transla- 
tions . oe ee 
History and biography - 192 
Politics and questions of 
tne'@ay. . . . « » 4B Total .. - 
Last year the total was 4,204.—The Bookseller. 


Art, architecture, etc.. . 53 
Naval, military, and engi- 


neering . ‘ 48 
Miscellaneous . .- + 992 


—_—_—_ 


4,144 
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